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Cottage in which Burns was born. 
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Burns’s Cottage is situated at a short 
distance from Ayr, near to Kirk Alloway ; 
and has nothing to recommend it, unless 
considered of uenee, on account of 
a being the birth-place of sueh an emi- 
The house was built by William Bur- 
ness, the father of Robert, shortly after 
whose birth one end of it fell down, which 
occasioned an alarm easier conceived than 
described. This house consisted of a 
ey ye at one extremity, are the other 
room, dignified wi luxury of 
& fire-place and chimney—thi uk 
usual, at that time, in the cottages of the 
peasantry of Scotland. William Burness 
also constructed in the ki concealed 
bed, with a small closet at the 


le appearance. 

The person who occupies it. at present, 
has turned it into .a snug public-house. 
At this house, yearly, on the birth-day of 

a social and 
joicing : scarcely a 
memory of the poet; and 


the has contri 
tae con e that none shall 





[Prick 2d. 





without neg" who. once i 
it, by placi ‘apm 
near the door :— 
Halt! , and read : 
This is the humble cottage 
that gave birth to the celebrated Poot, 
Rosert Burns. 

The beautiful Epitaph written b 
Burns, on himself, a strongly ‘luster 
tive of his character, that we are persuaded 
a better finish cannot be given to the 
above, than by its insertion here. Precept, 
when founded on the deductions of ex- 
perience, becomes of ten-fold 
value than when its crude advice is the 
simple inference of reflection. 

Is there a whim-inspired fool, 
Owre-fast for pene owre-hot for rule, 
Owre-blate to scek, owre proud to snool ? 
= a im gtd sae 
And owre this grassy heap si 
ve oe tear. 


But, with a frater-feeli 
Here heave a sigh. 
228 
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Is there a man, whose judgment clear, 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave ? 
Here pause,—and, through the starting 
tear, 
Survey the grave. 
The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn, and wise to know— 
And keenly felt the friendly gloom, ‘ 
And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name. 


Reader, attend !—Whether thy soul 
Soars Fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, 
dent, setts roel: ) 
Know—prudenit, cautious, 1 
Is Wisdom’s root. 


ON HORSE-SHOES. 
(For the Mirror.) 

THE Greeks and Romans endeavoured, 
by means of some. covering, to secure 
from injury the hoof of their horses, and 
other animals of burden. Aristotle and 
Pliny say, that shoes were put upon 
camels in the time of war, and d 

long journeys. . Nero, when he undertoo 
short j was drawn by mules, 


when the snow 
lay deep on the ground, to draw socks 
Over the feet of their horses. As our 
horse-shoes were unknown to the ancients, 
they employed the utmost care to procure 
horses with a and tried every 
means to harden them. When Boniface, 
Marquess of Tuscany, one of the richest 
princes of his time, went to meet Bea- 
trix, his bride, mother of the well-known 
Matilda, about the year 1038, his whole 
train was so magnificently decorated, that 
his horses were not shod with iron, but 
with silver: the nails were of the same 
metal ; and when any of them drop 
out, ~s belonged to those: who found 
them. It is supposed, in the ninth cen- 
horses were not shod always, but 
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ceived that surname because he wag 
entrusted with the inspection of the far. 
riers.* Horse-shoes have been found in 
the graves of some of the old Germans 
and Vandals, in the northern countries : 
but the antiquity of them cannot be ascer- 
tained. I should be glad if some farrier 
of modern days would throw a light upon 
the subject. 

At Oakham, in Rutlandshire, there 
has long been a custom established, that 
the first time a peer of ‘the realm comes 
within the precincts of the manor, he 
forfeits a shoe from his horse, to be nailed 


some of them of considerable antiquity, 
and others of recent date. This custom 
seems to have been derived from the cir- 
cumstance of the arms of the 


glowing hot in that surge, like a horse. 
shoe.” P. T. 


* See Brook's Discovery of Errors, in the 
Catalogue of the Nobility—page 198. 


—_—_———— 
THE STUDENT'S SOLILOQUY, 
IN IMITATION OF SHAKSPEARE'S HAMLET. 
(For the Mirror.) 
To learn, or not to learn, that is the question :— 
ther ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 


ped Whe 


The frowns and of an rious master, 
he Aegean 


nly in the time of post, and on other The heart-ache, and the thousand naturel 


particular occasions. The practice of 
shoeing appears to have been introduced 
in England by William the Conqueror.— 

e are informed that sovereign gave the 
city of Northampton, as a fief, to a certain 
person, in consideration of his paying a 
stated sum yearly for the shocing of 
horses ;' and it is believed that Henry de 
Ferres, or Ferrers, who came over with 

ffiliam, and whose descendants still 
bear in their arms six horse-shoes, re« 


Our flesh is heir to; "tis aconsummation 

Sincerely to be wish'd: t — 

Perchan 

When we have shuffled off this learned coil, 

Should _ us pause. To run—to play—to bea 
nce— 


Our parent’s grief, our country’s pest, yea, more, 
Foe to ourselves, and rebels to our God! 

To guilt, to death, to everlasting pain, 
Obnoxious. There's the respect 

That makes us fix our firm resolve, to 

To toil, to learn.—Who else in youth would bear 
The will controll’d, all fond indulgence lost 
Tue school boy’s noise, the uslier’s contumety, 
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of odions tasks, the master’s laws, 
gs i eet 
at a poor boy of al eachers takes, 
woe het might his quietus make 
With abare fugit? Who wouid fardels bear, 


and the painful tasks 
Hebrew, French, and 


ms perp ; 
Of puzzling short-hand, and mnemonic toil, 
Who this and more would bear? but that the 


T. A. C. 


THE LEAVES OF ANTIQUITY. 
(From the German of G. Von Herder. ) 
(For the Mirror.) 

My spirit, wandering through the groves 
of on amvediluvian world, came ay the 

ts of Paradise; ‘¢ What wouldst thou 


fiery in its hand was a palm branch. 
“T would see the ancient dwelling of my 
race,” answered I, “the tree of life and 
of and those ha; Py groves in 


t forms now met 
eye! The voices of creation sounded 


Thete, where the ox moved, the livti 
crouched down, while man, their first- 
the ‘chariot of cre- 


all, 
who liveth for ever; miy soul dis- 
in the hartiony of creation: 

cherub stood once mote before me. 


many generations of man. 
On my lips be the agunge of the ancient 
2 
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world; let my, traditions breathe the dew 
from the branch of Paradise. 


THE CHILD OF MERCY. 
AT the creation of man, the Most High 
assembled in council the highest of the 
around him. 

“ Create him not!” said the of 
peace ; * with human blood he will ma- 
nure the earth ; the first-born of his race 
shall be the murderer of his brother.” 

“Create him not!” said the angel of 
justice ; “he will be unjust towards his 
brother ; he will be cruel and unmerciful 
towards the weak.”® 

With lies shall he pollute thy sanc- 
tuary,” said the angel of truth, “‘ though 
thou shouldst engrave that faithful seal 
ber athe. his pe ecg 

ey spake yet, when M 
youngest, dearest child of the Bvernal 


? 


i his 
mercy and of a love which nev 
him, always amending 
Man! remember thine when 
thou art cruel and unjust; of all the at- 
tributes of the Most High, mercy hath 
chosen thee, and living, compassion and 
love drew thee towards the materhal breast. 
THE VINE. 
Ar the time of the creation; the trees re- 
joiced each in its own beauty. “ The 
Lord hath planted me,” ex the 
mighty cedar; ‘in me hath he com- 
bined firmness and 
, os 
h he united 
an" said the spple 
amongst the young men,” apple- 
tree, te I exalt myself above the trees 
: “ AS a rose amongst 
amongst my Tewy_ shrub" 
t my sisters, 8 ? 
They rejoiced all of them ; fir and 
also rejoiced. The vine alone was 
claimed, “ every thing is denied, trunk 


and branches, blossoms and fruit; but as 
I am, I will yet wait and hope.” It 
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drooped not long. The deity of the gar- 
den, man, app ed it; he saw a weak 
shrub, the sport of the winds, lie droop- 
ing and expecting his ‘assistance; he 
raised it compassionately, and wound it 
round his arbour. e winds played 
joyfully around it; the solar rays now 
pierced the hard ‘berries, preparing in 
them a sweet juice, a beverage for 
gods and man. Adorned with lux- 
uriant grapes, the vine bowed down to 
its lord ;*he tasted its refreshing juice, 
and called it his friend. The proud 
trees now envied the weakly shrub; but 
it rejoiced in its slender form, and con- 
tinued to hope. Therefore does its juice 
even now enliven the heart of man ; it 
raises the courage of the downcast, and 
refreshes the afflicted. 

Despair not, thou that art forsaken ; 
continue to suffer patiently. The sweetest 
juice springs from an_inconsiderable 
source; the weakly vine produces plea- 
sure and animation. 


THE TREES OF PARADISE. 


WueEy the Almighty first led man to 
Paradise, the trees bowed down before 
him. Each with inclined head offered 
to the beloved of God its fruit for re- 
freshment and shade for “ O that 
he would choose me,” said 


the palm; 
“I would cover him with my shade, and 
with my flowing juice would I refresh 


im.”— I wi cover thee with my 
blossoms, and my sweetest fruit would 
I present to thee!” such was the excla- 
mationfof the apple-tree. Jehovah led 
Adam to them all, named them, and per- 
mitted the enjoyment of them all, save 
one, the tree of knowledge. 

“The tree of knowledge,” said man, 
mentally; ‘every tree offers me but 
earthly, corporeal nourishment, and shall 
this tree, the only one which invigorates 
my mind, shall this tree be forbi 7 
He 5-5 yonee the thought, but when the 
voice of temptation spake unto him, he 
tasted the fruits, whose poison now thrills 
in our veins. 

We esteem that which is itted us 
litle, and ardently desire that which is 
forbidden. We will not be happy by 
that which we already possess, but grasp 
at something which is far above us, far 
above our reach, ; 

‘< Thou hast laid a hard command upon 
man,’’ said the higher spirits on the re- 
turn of the Most High; “for what is 
more. attractive to a being whom thou 
hast endowed with reason, than know- 
os oe? For that, wilt thou punish him 

ith death? Soon will he trespass on 
thy commands.” 

* Behold ! how I will punish him,” 
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said the Most High, “ even on the thorny 
th of error, even there will I guide him 
to another tree—of a higher Paradise.” 


LILIS AND EVE. F 

ApamM wandered in solitude through the 
groves of Paradise. He tended the trees, 
named the animals, and rejoiced in the 
wonderous fruitfulness of creation ; but 
he found nothing with whom he could 
share the pleasures of his heart. His 
eye at fixed on one of those aerial 
beings with which, says tradition, the 
earth was peopled long before the creation 
of man, and which his then clearer vision 
enabled him to perceive. Lilis was the 
name of this beautiful being, who, with 
her sisters, dwelt in the trees, and lived 
but on the most delicious odours. ‘ All 
creatures,” said the father of mankind, 
“live united. .O! that this beauteous 
form were united to me.” —The All-wise 
heard him and replied : “ Thou hast cast 
thy favour on a being who is not created 
for thee ; nevertheless, to shew thee thine 
error, thy desire shall be granted.” He 
uttered the word of transformation, and 
Lilis stood before him. dam flew 
quickly towards her, but instantly was 
he convinced of his error, for Lilis, the 
handsome but proud Lilis, drew away 
from his embraces. ‘‘ Am I,”’ said she, 
“of thine origin? Of the air of the 
heavens was I formed, and not of vile 
earth. My life is eternal; the power of 
spirits is mine, and odours. my celestial 
food. I will not multiply with thee the 
vile race of the sons of the dust.” She 
fled, and did not return unto him. 

Jehovah said, “ It is not. good that 
man should be alone; I will give hima 
helpmate meet for him.” A deep sleep 
fell upon Adam; a prophetic vision 
shewed him his ciety doer bride. It 
arose from’ his side of one being with 
himself. -Joyfully he awoke and saw 
his second self, and when Jehovah led 
the lovely being towards him, ‘¢ Thou 
art mine,” exclaimed he ;. “* woman 
thou be called, for from man wert thou 
taken.” 
_ Therefore, when God loveth a youth, 
he giveth him his other half—the portrait 
of his soul. Feeling that they are cre- 
ated for each. other, they become daily 
more closely united. But he who early 
seeks strange charms, and desires the 
being who was not created for him, re- 
ceives for puni t a strange half—two 
opposite souls in one body; they hate 
each other, and bring each other, through 
a life of torment, to an early grave. 

(To be concluded in our neat. ) 
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’ MULTUM IN PARVO. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Winds were little noticed by the an- 
cients in the infancy of navigation. 
Four only mentioned by Homer. 
were discovered near Newcastle, 1234. 
Coffee was first introduced into England 
by Mr. Nathaniel Canopius, a Cretan, 
who made it his common beverage, at 
Baliol College, Oxford, 1641. Choco- 
late was introduced into Europe from 
Mexico, 1520. Arm-chairs are said to 
have been ep by - ae poe of 
Cri inch of snuff put on 
i an ae or toad, occasions to 
these reptiles instant convulsions and 
death. was first introduced at 
the English tables by Count Tallard, du- 
ring his captivity in E: d, after the 
battle of Malplaquet, 1709. Apricots 
were first planted in England, 1540, they 
originally came from Epirus. Baking of 
bread. was invented 1400 years before 
Christ. Bands for lawyers were first 
used by Judge Finch, 1615—for clergy- 
men, 1625. Buckles were invented in 
1680. A silver penny was the largest 
coin in England in 1302. Fifty Sheriffs 
of London were appointed in one day, 
July 2, 1734, thirty-five of whom paid 
their fines. The Roman ladies poisoned 
their husbands ; one hundred and seventy 
suffered death for it; this was the first 
example of such a crime, year 331. Rent 
in England was first made payable in 
money, in the year 1553, instead of kind. 
Gardening was introduced into England 
from the Netherlands, from whence ve- 


getables were imported till 1509. Musk-. 


Fae fg apricots cultivated in Eng- 
3 le goose! > with salad, 
garden roots, eA mgr Beene from 
Flanders, and hops rom Artois, in 1520. 

damask rose brought here by Dr. 
Linacre, physician to Henry VIII. Pip- 
pins ap om to England by Leonard Mas- 
cal, of Plumstead, Sussex, 1525. Cur- 
rants, or Corinthian grapes, first planted 
in England, 1555, brought from Zante. 
The musk rose and several sorts of plums 
from Italy, by Lord Cromwell. In fact, 
we are indebted to various distant coun- 
tries for our finest flowers and vegetables, 
which by the industry and the art of man, 
are made to flourish and scatter their 
charms in less hospitable regions. The 
jasmine comes from the East Indies ; 
the elder tree from Persia; the daffodil 
from Italy; the lily from Syria; the 
tube-rose from Java and Ceylon; the 
carnation and pink from Italy; apples 
from Syria; cherries from Pontus ; beans 
and peas from Spain ; cresses from Crete; 
asparagus from “~ — and parsley 
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from Egypt; cabbage and lettuce from 
Holland; fennel from the Canary Islands; 

urds from Astracan. Rye and wheat 
fe Tartary and Siberia, where they are 
yet indigenous. Books in the present 


Coals form were invented by Attalus, king of 


Porgamus, 887: the first supposed to be 
written in Job’s time ; 30,000 were burnt 
by order of Leo, 761; a very large estate 
given for one on Cosmography, by king 
Alfred ; were sold at £10 to £30 a piece 
about the year 1400; the first printed 
one was the vulgate edition of the Bible, 
1462; the second was, ‘‘ Cicero de Offi- 
ciis,” 1466; Cornelius Nepos, published 
in Russia, April 29, ' 1762. —— 


TO A SISTER. 


To watch beside the bed of death, 
To gild with smiles the couch of sorrow, 


And watch the heaving trembling breath, 
That will not want thy care to-morrow. 


Dear Mary, when with grief oppress‘d, 

Your friendship sooth’d my heart desponding ; 
On thy kind breast when sunk to rest, 

You've soothed me on the dawn of morning. 


Had I the power your fate to fix, 

Your hours should fly on rapture’s pinion ; 
A mother’s joys—domestic bliss, 

And never know despair’s dominion. 


And when your useful life should close, 
Be every aid and comfort given ; 
And peaceful sink in sweet repose, 
Your soul should wafi its flight to aa 


THE SICK CHILD, A MIDNIGHT SKETCH. 
BY MRS. C. B. WILSON. 
(For the Mirror.) 


He sleeps !—the infant sufferer sleeps, 
Unconscious of the bitter pain ; 
The anxious watch a mother keeps ;— 
The sighs she would repress—in vain ; 
While o’er his couch she leans and weeps, 
Fast as the drops of summer rain ! 
He sleeps !—nor dreams he of the care, 
That rends a mother’s aching breast. 
He hears not the low murmur’d prayer, 
‘Where hope seems wrestling with despair,) 
‘hat asks his life, while others rest ! 
He hears it not! .‘‘ Oh, God !” she cries, 
‘* Give ME, to bear, this infant's pain ; 
Ill murmur not ;—so those sweet eyes, 
Awake to health, and joy again ;— 
And light will seem, my agonies, 
So that his lips may not complain !” 
Fond mourner! know’st thou not, in love, 
In mercy, was this chastening sent, 
By um who rules and reigns above, 
Some greater evil to remove, 
And not for wrathful punishment ? 
Perchance, to shew thy heart how frail 
Are the best hopes we cling to here ;— 
To warn thee, by that cheek so pale, 
And that fair brow, as marble clear, 
How early death may rend the veil 
That covers our existence here ! 
To teach thee, should yon suff ‘rer live, 
To train him for a world more pure ; 
Not for the honours EarTH can give, 
oe only glitter to deceive,) 
at make his heavenly calling sure ! 
Perchance, ’twas sent to bid thy heart, 
That too much worship'd earthly things, 
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Embrace that wiser, better part, 

To which no worldly passion cliugs ; 

To shew how weak—how frail thou art - 
How vain the blessings, fortune brings! 
Deem it not hard !—Heav’n doth approve 
The feelings of a soul like thine ; 

For sacred is a mother’s love ;— 

And angels waft such sighs above, 

As off rings at religion’s shrine! 


She Topographer. 


No. III. 





EDWARD THE CONFESSOR’S 
FONT. 


Oxy the site of a small inn, known by the 
sign of the Red Lion, near the middle of 
the town of Islip in Oxfordshire. anciently 
stood the palace of King Ethelred ; and 
a portion of its front walls, five or six 
feet in thickness, remained till within the 
last few years. In the same yard also 
stood ‘an ancient building, long used as 
a barn, but said to beng Oe Foun identical 
chapel appertaining to the Saxon palace. 
Warton is of pa Bt that this building 
was maintained in a decent condition, 
with the establishment of regular service, 
by the monks of Westminster, till their 
’ dissolution in 1540; and says he has 9 
confused remembrance of seeing an old 
donation for the sustenance of a tual 
lamp to burn before the high altar in the 
royal chapel of Islip, under the trust and 
supervision of the abbots of Westminster. 
In this edifice stood a stone font, 
which tradition had unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced to be that in which the Confes- 
sor was baptized; and this tradition 
recejwed the support of Plot, Wood, and 
Hearne. On the desecration of the 
in the protectorate of Cromwell, the font 
was removed to the Plume of Feathers’ 
inn, and applied to the meanest uses. 
Hearne has recorded that an old lady 
kept meat to cram her turkeys in this 
font, but that the turkeys all died, to the 
great disarrangement of her Christmas 
dinner, and disappointment of her friends 
in London. In 1660 it was purchased 
and carried to Kiddington by Mr. Browne, 
and placed in his gardens, where it still 
remains, the y of his descendant, 
Charles Browne Mostyn, Esq. Its claim, 
however, to such high antiquity was 
justly doubted by Warton, who remarked 
that ‘‘ the traceries and construction did 
not agree with the rude arts of the Saxons 
in the time of King Ethelred, though he 
admits it may be possible that its sub- 
stance is the same, under a different form, 
“ for,” adds he, ** itis natural to sup- 
pose that the abbots of Westminster, 
who had a country seat at Islip, paid all 
due attention to their founder’s font, and 
would repair or renew it if decayed.” 
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The block of stone in which the basin of 

immersion is excavated, is unusually 

massy, and when struck, sounds like a 

bell. It is of an 

the outside adorned with i tracery 

work. The interior diameter of the basin 

is thirty inches, and the depth twenty; 

at the bottom is an aperture for drai 

off the water. With the pedestal, w! 

Bessie wD Sorat 5 —— 

high, and bears the followi perfect 

inscription in capitals :— See 

TuHIs SACRED FONT Satxt Epwarp 
FIRST RECEAVD 

FRoM WOMB TO GRACE, FROM GRACE 
TO GLORY WENT 

His virntvous LIFE. To THIS 

FAYRE ISLE BEQVETHD 
PrasE .......AND TO VS LENT 
LET THIS REMAINE THE TROPHIES 
OF HIS FAME 

A KING BAPTIZ’D FROM HENCE A 

SAINT BECAME. 


Warton is of opinion this inscription 
was cut in the stone long before its re. 
moval from the chapel, and the notifica- 
tion afterwards added, “* This font came 
from the King’s chapel in Islip.” 

After the desecration of this edifice, as 
before related, it continued to be used as 
a barn or out-house till about 1780, when, 
being found dangerous, it was taken 
down, and the present barn constructed 
out of its materials. The chapel was 
fifteen yards long and seven broad, and 
latterly covered with thatch. The re- 
mains of several human bodies have been 
dug up within the precincts of this farm 
yard at different periods, evidently prov- 
ing it to have been once used as a 
of sepulture—Dunkin’s Oxfordshire. 


JOHN O’GROAT’S HOUSE. 


Joun DE Groat’s House, a memo- 
rable place in the parish of Cainsby, 
perhaps, owes its fame less to the circume 
stance of its local situation at the northem 
extremity of the island, than to an event 
which it may not be improper, to. relate, 
as it inculcates an useful lesson of morality. 
In the reign of James IV. of Scotland, 
three Fi. lg Malcolm, Gavin, and 
John de Groat, supposed to have been 
originally from. Holland, arrived in Caith- 
ness, with a. letter, from that prinee, re- 
commending them to the countenance and 
protection of his loving subjects. in the 
county of Caithness. ‘These. brothers 
bought some land, near Dungisbayhead ; 
and in a short time, by. the increase of 
their families, eight different proprietors 
of the name of Groat these 
lands, in equal divisions. 
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These * families having lived 
peaceably comfortably for a number 
of years, established an annual meeting, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the arrival 
of their ancestors on the coast. In the 


ip—which increased to such a 

as would probably have proved 

fatal in its consequences, had not John 
de Groat, who appears to have acquired 
great knowledge of ind, interfered. 
e oe on the comfort they had 
heret enjoyed, owing to the harmony 
pass} nergy sn igepemtnarnr mag he as- 
sured them, as soon as appeared 
to quarrel am Ghamnacives, hots neigh- 
bours, who till then treated them 
ith respect, would fall upon them, and 
them the country.—He, therefore, 

by the ties of blood, and 


They all acquiesced, 
ed in peace. In due time, 
John de Groat, to fulfil his engagement, 


meeting took place, he desired each of 
them to enter by his own door, and to 
sit at the head of the table—he himself 
occupied the last. By this ingenious 
contrivance, the harmony and good hu- 
mour of the company was restored, The 
building was then named, John deGroat’s 
House; and though nothing remains but 
the foundation of the building, the place 
still retains the name, and deserves to be 
remembered for the good intention and 
wound judgment which gave it origin. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


TYE PLEASURES OF BRIGHTON. 
4 €W SONG BY THE CIVIC VISITANTS. 
HgRe’S ye Mrs. Hoggins from Aldgate, 
Miss Deon and Bepety Dump,” 
Mr. Spri ns has left Norton-Falgate, 
a. 80 ls Sir Christopher Crump. 


h, Whitechapel and Wapping, 
Mr. Grub, Mrs. Keats, me Gs 


what will become of us? 
Dear the Vapours and Blue- 
Devils ‘i seize upon some of us 
If we lve nothing to do. 


This here, ma’am is » my daughter, 
nm a start, 


Whose shoulder has 
And they tell me, a dip in salt water 
Will soon make it s ht as a-dart :— 
rs. Mumps, 
playing his fun,) 
bathes with two humps, 
Very often comes out but with one. 
And it’s 0! &e. 


eat, 
crack he 


» I hope; 
ot ae anaes ere ? O, surely, 
im take—plenty of soap. 
And it’s O ! &c. 
Your children torment you to jog ‘em 
On donkeys that stand in a row, 

But the more you belabour and flog ‘em, 
The more the cross creatures won't go : 
T’other day, ma’am, I thump’d and I cried, 
And my darling roar'd louder than me, 
But the beast wouldn’t budge till the tide 

Had bedraggied me up to the knee! 
And it’s O! &c. 


At Ireland’s I just took a twirl in 
i into the 


The swing, and walk’ Maze, 
And, lauk! in that arm-chair of Merlin 


nevy 
would 


On the Downs you are like an old jacket, 
Hung up in the sunshine to dry ; 
In the town you are all in a racket, 
With donkey-cart, whiskey, and fly. 
We have seen the Chain Pier, Devil's Dyke, 
The Chalybeate Spring, Rottingdean, 
And the al Pagoda, how like 
Those bedaub’d ou a tea-board or screen! 
And its O! &e. 
We have pored on the sea till we're weary, } 
And lounged up and down on the shore 
Till we find all its gaiety dreary, 
dl taking our pleasure a bore. 
There’s nothing so charming as Brighton, 
We cry as we’re scampe 5 one. 
But we look with stil _. elight 
The day that we go to town. 


For it’s O! 
New Monthly Magazine. 


ROYAL TOMBS AT THEBES. 


RETURNING to Thebes, we set out early 
in the — on a visit to the — cf 
the kings, and passing again near the ruins 
of Kurnu, sought the house of Osmin, an 
Arab, who keeps the keys. Having 
waited two hours til] he arrived, he soon 
set before us a couple of fowls, and some 
cakes of bread, spread on a mat in the 
open air, as we had a fatiguing walk be- 
fore us. The path was first across the 
sand, and os a morronsed and tedious 
ascent up the mountains, tili it — 
ed the place of the sepulchres. T ey are 
situated in a kind of amphitheatre formed 
by naked and pointed summits of the 
mountains: in the middle of this is a 
steep descent or chasm, and at its bottom 
are the entrances of these abodes of the 
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dead. Descending a flight of steps, the 
door of the largést tomb,was opened, and 
the passage, by a slight descent, con- 
ducted into the various chambers. The 
surprise and delight felt at viewing these 
wonderful cemeteries can be ex- 
pressed ; there is no s le in the world, 
perhaps, like that which they afford. The 
chambers are fourteen in number, hewn 
out of the solid rock; and the walls and 
ceilings are covered with bas-reliefs, in 
the highest state of perfection, which is 
owing partly to their having been care- 
fully preserved from injury and from the 
external air. The painting looks as fresh 
as if laid on but a few years ago. The 
figures, finely and deeply cut in the 
rock, are of various colours, some of a 
light and | blue, yellow, or red, with 
a mixture of white; they are in some 

oe 3 an others, three or four 
eet in height. ese groups of — 
Ttepresent sometimes oh gos nal the 
arts or the production of agriculture ; in 
One part you see a long religious proces- 
sion, in another.a monarch sitting on his 
throne, dressed in his splendid attire, 
and giving audience to his subjects ; or a 
spectacle of death, where a corpse is laid 
out on the bier attended by mourners : 
various animals also, as large as life, and 
a@ number of ts, the different hues 


serpen 
and folds of the body of which are beau- 


tifally executed, in particular one of a 
large size of the Boa Constrictor. The 
features of the women in these represen- 
tations bear a close resemblance to those 
of Modern Egypt 5 the face oval, the 
complexion rather dark, the lips full, the 
expression soft and gentle, and altogether 
ican, In some of the chambers the 
sculptures on the walls and ceilings are 
= Leer | executed, the work being 
evidently left in an unfinished state, The 
ambition of a monarch to eternize his 
memory or preserve his. remains untouch- 
ed,- never could have chosen a more suit- 
able or wildly impressive situation. ie 
Thi 


AMERICAN AND SCOTCH AD- 
. VENTURERS. 


THERE were several renegades attached 
to the Pacha’s army; among others, a 
young American of some talents and good 
family, who came to Egypt, turned Maho- 
metan, and got an appointment in the 
Pacha’s army, but was soon ane 
with a campaign in the desert of S . 
He quitted the camp in company with a 

» @ soldier in the same army, 
and :after a painful journey arrived at 
Cairo. At the time I knew him there, he 
had an appointment as a writer in some 
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way under the Pacha with a small sahiry. 
He should have made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, the only object almost worth turn- 
ing Mahometan for, if to indulge in 
Turkish voluptuousness was his aim; 
but he was not rich enough, for it re- 
quires means in eee eae 
rope to live a life of pleasure. However, 
at Cairo he was often in company. with a 
missionary for the conversion of the Jews, 
and an excellent man, whose discourses 
made him perceive the folly of Mahome. 
tanism, though he had written a treatise 
in nee of it. He nenteelr ® became 
extremely penitent, was convey: wD 
the Nile secretly to Alexandria, aia 
reaching Europe was received once more 
into the bosom of Christianity. 

His companion, the Scotchman, was 
more unfortunate: he went about the 
streets of Cairo with little on him voy 
8 blanket, and sometimes came to me for 
relief. ‘¢ I can make it badly out, Sir,” 
said he to me one day, “among the 
Turks; I shall turn Christian again.” 
In the way to Girgé the wind became 
violent for one or two days, and obliged 
the vessel to stop. One afternoon in order 
to pass the time, I took a walk to a vil- 
lage at some distance, and seating myself 
beneath a palm, took out a volume of the 
Arabian Nights to read. After some time 
two Arabs came up, and sat down beside 
me. The book was beyond their compre- 
hension, save that a figure of a beautiful 
Eastern princess in the frontispiece inter- 
ested them wonderfully. One of them, 
an old fellow with a beard, made the most 
expressive signs of admiration, while his 
eyes sparkled with pleasure. They in- 
vited me to enter the village; where, be- 
ing seated on the floor of a cottage, they 
set dates and milk before me, and a num- 
ber of women gathered before the door 
out of curiosity. The custom they have 
of concealing a good part of their faces 
is a very laudable one: considering the 
number of fine-looking men among thy 
Arabs, it is strange there should be sud 
almost universal plainness among tle 
other sex in Egypt.—Ibid. 


GAMING HOUSES AT PARS. 
THERE are nine public Gaming Jouses 
at Paris, licensed by the French @vern- 
ment, and the holders of them p7 annu- 
ay to the Government six Seton 

cs (250,000/.) for permissi¢ | 
them. ¢ The pon daily apprpriated as 
a bank for the whole, is about/0,0000. 

The firstin consideration ist? “Salon,” 
in the Rue e Battdiere; then 
“ Frescati,” in the Rue Réhelieu; an 
subsequently No. 9, 164, ad others, in 
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Palais Royal, and different parts of Paris. 
—The games played are, rouge et noir, 
roulette, and hazard. 

The dealers of the cards, and those who 
officiate at roulette and hazard, are not 
allowed to play themselves, but receive a 


Coe 


duction from one of the members to the 
French Marquess, who presides, before a 
can enter. 

m a stranger has been introduced, 
there is usually an invitation sent him to 
yw at the on aoa on which 

a magnificent dinner is given gratis 
to all the members. Every delicacy is 
provided, and the choicest wines—Cham- 

in abundance, which is drunk only 
fa tumblers. Too many have found to 
their sorrow, that this dinner, nominally 
gtatis, has cost them many hundred 
pounds! Dinner being over, the com- 
pany adjourn to the tables below, where 
the play- goes on briskly. After dinner 
a man is less on his guard, and Cham- 
pagne is a stimulus to play with freedom 
and resolution. Of this the “ chéef” of 
the Salon is well aware, and some of the 
numerous waiters in attendance are ready 
to lend money to those who may have 
lost all which they had about them. 

This arrangement, which at first ap- 
pears hazardous, is in reality productive 
of immense profit, for if lost (which is 
too often the case), the money is in fact 
paid back to the concern; and if the 
borrower should win, he usually refunds 
the loan before leaving the room; and if 
unsuccessful, it remains for him to repa' 
laslate mn as “ a — of a 

money to a losing gamester 
like tnapting: to fill a leaky vessel.” 

This system of lending is productive 
of ruin to many who play; for a man can 
retire without being hurt, after losing 
_ money which he had in his 
pocket ; but he may lose thousands if he 
continue to borrow ; for there is a — 
sition in ters to pursue a run of ill 
luck, and the feelings are actuated by a 
sort of and spirit of revenge to 
regain that which they feel as if unjustly 
deprived of.—Let a man. win, and the 
gratification he feels renders him almost 
incapable of leaving the tables; or if he 
retires, it is only to come again; so that 
he must lose the more he plays It is 
like buying all the tickets in a lottery. 

A short time since, a foreign Prince 
won at the Salon 10,000/.; with such a 
sum many a man would have thought 
himself content, but to win is productive 
of nearly as much ill as to lose,— 

© Quo plus sunt pote, plus sitiuntur aque.” 
This young. man was so intoxicated with 
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success, that he distressed: himself by not’ 
only losing that sum, but an additional 
8,000/. 


At two o’clock in the morning a supper 
is provided “ gratis” at the Salon; this 
hour is probably chosen, because few 
come to supper, except to play, as the 
opera on theatres shut much earlier, and 
except the ester,” most persons 
abl a The Salon continues open 
until five or six o’clock in the morning. 
AttheSalon only rouge et noir and hazard 
are played. 

An English nobleman well known as 
a great frequenter both of the Salon and 
Frescati, lost a short time since 40,0002. 

At Frescati rouge ot noir and roulette 
are played both day and night.—Here 
neither dinner nor supper is provided, but 
a number of * women of the town” of 
superior appearance are allowed to enter, 
and they attract numbers of 

Twice or thrice in the year a magnifi- 
cent ball and supper is given “ gratis,”’ 
and to add to the splendour, several of 
the opera girls are hired to dance. 

It might be said, in reference to the 
ruin occasioned by play after dinner at 
the Salon, and the general bad conse- 

v2 —_ of playing, that a 
er at the ‘¢ Salon”’ operates as ‘* poi- 
son,” andin the same way, the “ banat 
met with at Frescati,”” may be considered 
as * fatal.” ‘ se iy 

The gaming houses e Palais Royal- 
are open day and night, and free aren oe 
is wed to all who choose to go in. 
They offer no inducement beyond the 
hope of gain. ° 

ow inconsistent and absurd on the 
part of Louis XVIII. to forbid on Sun- 
day night the opera being performed, 
when every night in the week these hells 
are open to the public! What mockery, 
when we read that the “ sacred cause of 
religion alone” induced the Duke of 
Angouléme to invade Spain with a nu- 
merous army, when in the Capital of his 
uncle such depravity of morals, and fre- 
uent self-destruction, are occasioned by 
licensed and encouraged gaming” P 

The number of suicides in Paris are 
calculated at one per day, and it is consi- 
dered that gaming is one of the first and 
most powerful causes for such destruction 
of human life. 

Before any one embarks his fortune at 
play, let him consider the impossibility 
of winning for a continuance, because the 
chances are largely in favour of the 
tables; were it otherwise, how could 
250,000/. be paid to Government ? How 
is Champagne and a splendid dinner for 
forty or: more persons to be provided 
weekly at the Salon?—And the balls, 
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suppers, and the beanties of Frescati, 
who offer these to the public? The 
losers !!—-And who wins? No one!! 

The gamester is always poor 3 for what- 
ever he wins he consi as brass, and 
whatever he loses he values as gold ! 

It is as reasonable to expect a “ cherry 
clack,” veered by ‘ wind,” to 
maintain the precision of the movement 
of the wheel of a steam-engine, as for 
any one to believe he can possibly win at 
any of the public Gaming Tables. 

t year the principal holder of the 
Gaming Tables, after paying every ex- 
pense, is:said to have netted 20, 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 


DREADFUL SHIPWRECK. 
(Conoluded from page 222. ) 
Finp1nG it impracticable to reach the 
harbour this season, having no means of 

the river, we resolved to follow 
the stream upwards, till we should reach 
a convenient spot for fishing, where we 
intended to intrench ourselves for the 
winter ; after which we might act accord- 
ing to circumstanees, This march was a 
very laborious one, for we were frequently 
eompelled to leave the banks of the river 
on account of the thick underwood and 
rugged precipices with which they were 
pn ae a moreover, was incessant. 
sev » journey, our progress 
in a strai he line did ant cased twenty 
wersts. We were fortunate enough, how- 
ever, to ‘meet occasionally with some of 
the natives fishing in their boats on the 
river, who consented to sell us a few fish 
for beads and other trifles. At last, worn 
out with fatigue and hunger, we reached 
two huts, and necessity again compelled 
us to make a forced p of fish, as 
the inhabitants were at first unwilling to 
sell us any, alleging that the high water 
allowed the fish to pass over the frame- 
work which they had laid across the 
river, and rendered them scarce. 

- We encamped at a short distance, and 
on the following-morning were surprised 
by the arrival of two of the natives, who, 
after some general conversation, desired 
to know whether we were not inclined to 
ransom Anna one Bulugin). Mr. B. 
instantly his last cloak, and every 
one of us adding some part of his clothes, 
we soon formed a considerable heap, 
which we cheerfully offered for the ran- 
som of the unfortunate captive. But the 
sav. insisted.on having four muskets 
in addition, declaring that their country- 
men would not part with her for a lower 
price. Not wishing to give them an ab- 
solute denial, we demanded that we 
should be allowed to see the lady before 
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we took further steps. The savages con- 
sented, and she soon appeared, attended 
by a great number of them, on the op. 
posite shore. At our request, two men 
accompanied her in a boat, till within 
so agete bepin’ baiguning foe hee Te 
we - It 
woull'be in vain weatempt 8 description 
of the ensuing scene. e unfortunate 
couple were melted into tears, and their 
convulsive sobs almost deprived them of 
utterance. We also wept; and none but 
the unfeeling natives remained unmoved. 
The lady told her husband that she had 
been humanely and eve Magee that 
the other prisoners -were alive, and 
now at the mouth of the river. e 
mean time, the natives persisted i 
demand of four _— = —— us 
unyielding on this point, at length 
carried their prisoner b back x Bro to the 
Opposite shore. Mr. Bulugin, u 

the air of a tare nthe. Lome 


assuming % 4 
ed me peremptorily to deliver up the 
mu In vain did I urge the im 
licy of such an act, representing that 
having but one serviceable musket for 
each man left, the giving up of so many 
which would be i iately emp! 
against us, would lead to our certain de- 
struction. He persisted in his demand, 
till the men all declared that they would 
not separate themselves from their m 
kets at any price. In thus wre | 
we all felt deeply for the distress of 
poor man; but when it is considered that 
our lives or li were at stake, our 
conduct will be ju leniently. After 
this sad event we pursued our journey for 
several days, till we were suddenly stop- 
ped by a heavy fall of snow ; and as there 
was no appearance of its melting speedily, 
we began to clear a spot, and collect ma- 
terials to build a house, residing in the 
mean time in tem huts. e cone 
stantly saw boats with natives on the 
river; and one day, a youth, the son of 
a toén, with two other men, landed with 
his canoe and paid usa visit. He told us 
that their hut was not far off, and on our 
— to send one - our men with 
them, for the purpose of pu ing pro- 
visions, they seemed highly p eX- 
pecting, no doubt, to obtain another pri- 
soner; but in this they were a 5 mes 
the man went with them, but the young 
toén was detained as a hostage till his 
return. He came back empty-handed, for 
the savages, whom he had found to the 
number of six men and two women, 
would not sell him any thing. Having 
thus been cheated by these savages, we 
now detained them all, and/dispatched’ 
six of our men, armed with muskets, in 


their boat to the hut, whence they soon 
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returned with all the fish they could find 
in it, We then made some presents 

our and dismissed them. Soon 
after an old man ‘brought us ninety sal- 
mons, for which we paid him with copper 


buttons. % 

A few days after this we entered upon 
our new habitation ; it was a square hut, 
with sentty-boxes at eae Soon 

vis 


answer, we pi 

claring that he should not be released till 
he had furnished us with our winter store, 
i undred salmons, 


his companions, who 
ane the course of the week, hold- 
ing sectet conferences with him. At last 
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buat it was executed; and we only waited 


to for mild weather to enter upon our hazard- 


ous expedition, when an event occurred 
which frustrated the whole of our plan. 
Mr. Bulugin resumed his command ; 
and having embarked in our boats, we 
left our barrack on the 8th of F 4 
1809, and sailed down the river. We 


sto at the same spot where the 
bebe Ms. Bulugi producsdto 
us. We now clearly perceived the object 


of our captain ; but so great was our com. 
passion for his sufferings, that we silent] 
resigned ourselves to the dangers to which 
he was about to expose us. 

Here we were visited by an old man, 
who presented us with an ishkat (a water- 
tight basket made of branches), full of a 
species of root of which mariners brew a 
kind of acid liquor. He showed himeelf 
very attentive, and offered to pilot us 
down the river, the navigation of which 


peo» was rather intricate, on account of the 


wently sent our boat up the 
wherever we found’any fish in the 
wful prizes. 


excursions, we had occasion 

to stop several boats full of savages, who 
were rowing in the same direction. As 
soon as our boat returned, we allowed 
them to ; they declined, however, 
i t as our boat had taken away 

ir fish, they had no farther business. 

T endeavoured to make them understand, 
that having been driven to this spot by 
their cruelty, we had no other resource 
for the preservation of our lives, than 
seizing upon their stores. I assured them, 
however, that we would content ourselves 
with, what we could find up the river, if 
they. would leave us unmolested for the 
winter, nor would we ever, in such case, 
send our boat downwards. This diplo- 
re having been agreed to, we re- 
undisturbed during the whole win- 

ter, and in possession of abundance of food. 
Being informed that the savages were 
gathering in large numbers at the mouth 
of the river, and preparing to obstruct 
our progress along the coast in every pos- 
sible manner, it was resolved to build 
another boat, with which we might, in 
the ensuing spring, ascend the river as 
high’ as possible, and then, turning to- 
wards the south, endeavour to reach the 
river Colambia, about which the natives 
are less'barbarous. The task was difficult, 


many trees that were floating in it; we 
ted his offer, and he acquitted him- 
self Senpusshis Having reached a small 
island, he ordered us to come to, and he 
went on shore. He returned soon after, 
informing us that there were many people 
on the island, who would shoot at us if 
we attempted to pass he offered, there. 
fore, to take us through a narrow channel, 
where we should be safe. We had no- 
thing left but to trust to his honour, and 
we were not disappointed. We reached 
the mouth of the river in safety, and 
landed on a spot opposite an Indian vil- 
. Here od ge ~~ was 
Ljutijuljuk, us, we * 
sented him with a shirt, a neckeloth, ‘and 
a tin medal, cast for the and 
which we requested him to wear suspend. 
ed about his neck. 

Next morning we were visited by a 
great many natives, and among them we 

ized the woman who had deceived 
us, and drawn Mrs. B. and her com 
nions into captivity. We immediately 
seized her, together with a young man, 
and, having fastened logs of wood to 
their feet, we declared that they should 
remain our prisoners till our people were 
restored to us. Soon after the woman’s 
husband made his appearance, and as- 
sured us that they were not among them, 
having been allotted ‘to another tribe ; 
but that he would go in search of them, 
and bring them to us in four days, if we 
would only promise not to kill his wife in 
the interval. 

We now intrenched ourselves on @ 
neighbouring hill; and about a week 
after, a number of savages appeared on 
the opposite shore of the river, express- 
ing a wish to enter into treaty with us. 
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] immediately went down to the water’s 
edge, attended by several of our people. 
An elderly man, dressed in the European 
style, appeared as the leader of the 

ite party, amongst whom was Mrs. B. 

e immediately told us that our female 
prisoner was the sister of the chief, that 
they were both kind people, to whom she 
owed the greatest obligations, and de- 
manded. that we would instantly set her 
at liberty. On our telling her, however, 
that her husband would not liberate her, 
unless she herself were first restored to 
him, she replied, to our horror and con- 
sternation, that she was very well con- 
tented to stay where she was ; at the same 
time advising us to deliver ourselves also 
to her t protectors. Their chief, 
she said, was a candid and honourable 
man, well known on this coast, who 
would, without the least doubt, liberate, 


and send us on board two vessels, now 


lying in the bay of St. Juan de Fuca. sed 


As to the other prisoners, she said, they 
were di among the tribes in the 
vicinity. 

I tried for some time to persuade her to 
a different determination ; but finding her 
immovable in her resolution, I returned, 
and reported her answer to her husband. 
The poor man thought at first that I was 
joking, and.would not believe me; but 
after a little consideration he fell into a 
complete fury, took up a musket and 
swore he would shoot her. But he had 
hot gone many steps when he relented ; 
he stopped, and bursting into tears, beg- 
ged me to go by myself and try again to 
bring her to reason, and even to threaten 
that he would shoot her. I went and did 
as he bade me, but the woman resolutely 
replied: “as to death, I fear it not: I 
will rather die than wander with you 
again through the forests, where we may 
fall at last into the hands of some cruel 
tribe, whilst now I live among kind and 
humane people ; tell my husband that I 

ise his threats.” 


ise 
ee cruel answer almost deprived the 
unfortunate and doting husband of his 


senses: he leaned against a tree and wept 
bitterly. In the mean time I reflected 
upon his wife’s words, and ultimately de- 
termined " to peer her advice. Y commu. 
nicated my resolution to my com 
who at first unanimous]: p Pome gem 
it; but on Mr. B.’s declaring 
would follow my exam 
to be allowed to consi 
The Saori d th 

morning came, and the sav 
appeared again, renewing their demand 
for the restoration of the captives. This 
was immediately agreed to, and at the 
same time Mr. Bulugin, myself, and 


le, they begged 
er till Ang next 
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three others of our party surrendered our- 
selves to their discretion. The remainder 
of our comrades, however, obstinately re- 
fused to follow ; having taken, therefore, 
a hearty farewell of each other, we de- 
parted with the tribe to which we now 
belonged. 

The next day we reached the village of 
the Koonishishati (a tribe in the vicinity 
of Cape Flattery), where my host, the 
above-named chief, Yootramaki, had his 
winter residence. Mr. B. went: to tlie 
master of his wife, whilst the three 
others fell into various hands. 

The remainder of our companions at- 
tempted to reach the Island of Destruc- 
stosindeg ol aeghtapeins sateen 

eir , had some 

difficulty in Nrith their lives, 

fang Sg th ow to —— U8; 

ut being intercep another tribe, 

they va 5 i and disper. 
along the coast. 

At the end of about a month my mas- 
ter returned to his village near Cape Flat- 
tery, taking with him myself and Mr. 
B., whom he had purchased from his 
master, with a promise of purchasing his 
wife also. We lived for some time very 
comfortable ; but afterwards our situation’ 
frequently changed ; the savages some- 
times selling, sometimes giving us to 
one another. The fate of poor Mr. and 
Mrs. B., who had become reconciled to 
each other, was truly cruel; sometimes 
they were united together, sometimes they 
were separated, and in constant fear of 
being so for ever. At last death kindly 
released them, the lady died in August 
1809, and in February of the followin 

ear, her disconsolate husband follo 

er, but not to the grave, for his wife 
had been at her death in the hands of 
such a barbarian, that he would not allow 
her a burial, but had her exposed in the 
forest. 

In the mean time, I passed the 
part of my captivity with the Yoo- 
tramaki, who treated me like a friend. 
These people are like children, and pleas- 
ed with every trifle ; I found, therefore, 
no difficulty in ingratiating myself with | 
them, and the construction of a paper 
kite and a watchman’s rattle, spread my 
reputation, as well as that of the Russian 
nation in general, far among them. At | 
last their veneration for my abilities was 
carried so far, that in one of the 
assemblies of the toéns, it was resolved 
that they would henceforward consider me 
as one of their equals; after which I 
always enjoyed the same honours as 
my master, or any other chief. They 
often wondered how Bulugin, who 
could neither shoot birds flying nor 
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use the hatchet, could have been our 
chief. 


moved to our summer 

built for myself a hut with embrasures 
for def and of so novel a construc- 
tion, that the chiefs came from great dis- 
tances in order to see and admire it. In 
the mean time, however, God had heard 
our prayers, and provided for our deliver- 
ance. On the 6th of May, an American 
brig, the Lydia, Capt. Brown, visited 
this coast. went on board, and found 
one of our companions, whom the cap- 
tain had near the river Columbia. 
This honest tar immediately offered to 
ransom the whole of us. 
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death, along with his brother, and other 
delinquents. Accordingly, the whole 
were brought forth in “ial, oboe 
tiago and shot. Benavi who, 
though terribly wounded, was not killed, 
had sufficient fortitude to feign himself 
dead. The bodies being 


of his relations ; and to grati Te- 
venge, drew his sword, and while they 
were dragging the body of his foe to the 
ile, gave it a severe gash across the neck. 
Me resolute se A = also 
without flinching, ea man 
amongst others, until is boomnte dark ; he 
then contrived to extricate himself from 
the heap, and in a most miserable plight 
crawled to a neighbouring cottage, the 
generous inhabitants of which received 
and attended him with the greatest care. 
General San Martin, who was at that 
time planning the expedition to Peru, 


and was looking for able and ss 
men, heard of vides being still alive ; 


roe and knowing his talents and courage, con- 


exhorbitant demands, 
that Capt. Brown, to cut the matter 
short, took one of their chiefs into cus- 
tody, and declared. thi 
him till all the Russians were delivered 
up to him for a moderate price, for which 
several of us had already Transom 
This proceeding had the desired effect ; 
in less than two days he liberated thirteen 
of us. Seven died during our cap- 
tivity, one had been sold to a distant na- 
tion, among whom he remained, and one 
was ransomed in 1809, by another Ame- 
rican vessel, near the river Columbia. 
On the 10th of May our vessel weigh- 
—_ -_ after a at sot 
points coast, for the purpose o 
a we ~~ pe landed - the 9th 
une, at New k.— Asiatic 
¢ rehangels| 
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BENAVIDES THE PIRATE. 


if Maypo in 1818. He was of a fero- 
» and as, in addition to 
of desertion, he had committed 
-murders, he was. sentenced to 


ed. his being alive, and 


sidered him a fit person to serve some of 
his in those 


that he would detain vie 


about the means. It is even said that the 
bold ruffian himself gave information of 
ited San Martin 
to hold a secret conference at mii 
in the centre of the great square of San- 
tiago. The appointed was to strike 
fire from their flints three times ; a mark 
sufficiently conspicuous for the 
of distinction, yet of a nature ted 
to excite tr pee se San Martin ac- 
cordingly alone vided with a brace 
of pistols, went to the spot, where he en- 
countered Benavides similarly armed. 
After a long conference with the — 
rado, whom he finally engaged in 
service, he settled that vides should, 
for the present, serve in the Chilian army, 
against the Arancanian Indians 


employed 
in the south, . but should -be ready to join 
the army in Peru, when ‘the expedition 
sailed. This was ill-judged in San Mar. 
tin; for Benavides soon quarrelled with 


the Chilian and once more 





In this capacity he took various ships 
and the re ram teas for. Benavides, 
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though unquestionably a ferocious sa- 
vage, was, nevertheless, a man of re- 
source, full of activity, and of consider- 
able energy of character. He converted 
the whale spears and harpoons into lances 
for his cavalry, and halberts for his ser- 
ts: the carpenters he set to building 
ete ala and repairing his boats ; 
the armourers he kept perpetually at 
work, mending muskets, and making 
pikes. He treated the officers too (pri- 
sonets) not unkindly, allowed them to 
live in his house, and was very anxious, 
on all occasions, to have their advice re- 
specting the equipment of his troops. 
pon an occasion, when walking with the 
captain of the Herselia, he remarked that 
his army was now almost penn in 
every thing, except in one essential par- 
ticular; and it pt him, (he said,) to the 
soul, to think of such a deficiency ¢ he 
had no trumpets for the cavalry; and 
added, that it was utterly impossible to 
make the fellows believe themselves dra- 


? y 
employed in ripping off the copper, and 
the armourers beng oot to work under his 


ponent superintendance, the whole cam: 


night, resounded with the warli 
blasts of the cavalry. The captain of 
the ship, who had given him the brilliant 
idea the copper trumpets, had, by 
these means, so far won his good will and 
confidence, as to be allowed a consider- 
range to walk in, He, of course, 


5) 
= ot heal wt left on the banks 
of the river, and rowed off. Before quit- 
Reg ek aged ge 
~ tely di 


This astonishing man is at last taken, 
and meets with the reward, which, sooner 
or later must follow the deeds of blood 


THE MIRROR. 


which men of his nature commit. From 
the oe nature alone of his deeds, 
even most impartial stranger would 
have condemned him to the last} 

ment ; but the supreme government wish: 
ed to hear what he had to say for himself, 
and ordered him +o be tried aeaotding 6 
the laws. It appearing on the trial that 
he had placed hisoself beyend the laws of 
society, such punishment was awarded to 
him as any one of his crimes deserved, 
As a deserter to the enemy he merited 
death: .as a frequent violater of all mili- 
tary laws, he had forfeited every claim to 
be considered as a prisoner of war: as 4 
pirate, and a barbarous destroyer of whole 
towns, it became necessary to put him to 
death in such manner as might satisfy 
outraged humanity, and terrify others who 
should dare to imitate him. In pursuance 
of the sentence passed on the 2ist of this 
month, (February, 1822,) he was this 
day from the prison, in a pannier 
tied to the tailof a mule, and was hang. 
ed in the great square. His head and 
henie were ee in order to 

eir bei laced on hi les, to poi 
hg Tana ig 
uana, co.” 
Hall's South America. 





MMiscellanies. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY 
LOTTERIES IN ENGLAND. 


Tue first I have ever met with was 
drawn A. D. 1569. It consisted of 
400,000 lots, at ten-shillings each lot: the 
prizes were plate; and the profits were to 
towards repairing the havens of this 
i It was drawh at the west-door 
began on the 11th of January, 1060, an 
on ll > 1569, an 
continued incessantly drawing, day and 
night, until the 6th of May following; 
as Maitland from Stowe, informs us in 
his history, vol. 1. p. 257. There were 
rhe pends fer tte tay seer pa 
Ir were pu 
lished in the years 1567 and 1568. It 
was at first intended to have been drawn 
at the house of Mr. Dericke, her majesty’s 
servant, (i. e. her jeweller) but was after- 
wards drawn as above mentioned. 
Pm . Rawlinson shewed the ieee af 
iety, 1748, “ A proposal for a 
ich lottery, general without any blatikes, 


i mer 
been valued and by the 
ment of the Queenes most excellent 
Majesty’s order, to the entent that such 
commodi 


ties as may chance to arise 





THE MIRROR. 


thereof after the charges borne may be 
converted towards the reparation of the 
havens and strength of the Realme, and 
towards such other public good workes.— 
The No. of lotts shall be foure hundred 
thousand and no more; and every lott 
shall be the summe of tenne shi —— 
only, and no more. To be filled by 
feast of St. Bartholomew. The shew of 
are to be seen in Cheapside, at the 
sign of the Queene’s Armes, the house of 
Me. Dericke, goldsmith, servant to the 
Queene. Some other orders about it in 
1567-8. Printed by Henry Bymeman.” 


200th part of the whole ; that the third 
denomination, viz. Christians, now m- 
clude one-fourth part of the whole ; and 
that the Mahomedans, who sprang six 
centuries after the Christians, and threat- 
ened to annihilate them, occupy the s; 

of one-sixth part of the whole. It is 
also observable, that when an estimate of 
this kind was made about fifty years 
since, it was supposed that the Christians 
amounted to one-sixth part, and now they 
= increased to yg ea 

step further in this inquiry di 
of the Christians thus in el sutdieie : 


« In the year 1612, King James, in tions 


= favour for the present plantation 
English Colonies in Virginia, granted 
8 to be held at the west-end of 
St. Paul’ss whereof one Thomas Sharp- 
leys, a tailor, of London, had the chief 
which was four thousand crowns, 
fair plate.” 
In the reign of Queen Anne it was 
thought necessary to suppress lotteries, as, 
nuisances to the public. a 


SONNET, 
By Henry Kirke Waite. 
GENTLY, most gently, on thy victim's head, 
p Igy thine hand ! Let me decay, 


oO! svhte Gata ielemanteahen bed, 
in mphony, 
the solemn aioaien in mine ear; 
bid my weeping friends good bye 
journey drear : 


It is worthy of notice, that the most 
ancient viz. Pagans, still 


Total . 


Those have all arisen since the wm 
ting of the Universal Christian Church, 
4,000 A.M. of which— 


6th century. 
on — 
Christianity 
Darkness of Popery and Ma- 
ho nism Py $ 
Wickliffe, Huss, and Jerome 
Luther and Calvin 4 e 
Reformation ° a adn 
Remonstrants . 
Protestant sects . 

Tt is unnecessary to 
the object is thus ans' by shewing 
the divisions _ Povey deno- 
minations and dates, by whi 
conversant ini such tesiaitthes eit fi 
occupation enough for his reflection cag 





this scale ; 


the probable state of mankind d 

the caters 4 half , under the ad- 
vantages of an unexam! improvement 
in every country and ondition, both in 
arts, navigation and commerce, domestic’ 
and universal ; an enriched acquisition 
of every embellishment of intellect, lite- 
poor de the fine arts ; chemistry, and 
religious learning ; an enlarged and libe- 
ral toleration in Church and state; a 
diffusion most unparalleled of the Holy 
Scriptures, of education, and a general 
intercourse among all nations. 


AVALANCHES. 


uently observed 
and are im- 
are blown 


AVALANCHES are 


ous size, that they are almost sure to 
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destroy, and overwhelm every thing that ; EPIGRAM. 


stands in their way. , Whole forests have cx told his spouse, ‘ he durst be bold 
Deen rool ae Beaten ea re ges to i 


swear, 
completely overturned, and swept away Whate'er she pray’d for, heav’n’ wou'd 
‘before thé’ immediate shock of the Ava- thwart her pray’r.”” ae 

Fg ae Luss explosion of the compressed << Indeed,” says Nell, “ ’tis what I'm 


. ee a ae ee *. _..pleas’d to. hear, 
a." ~*~ For now, I'll pray for yout long life, my 
- ” 

ro“ FIRE PREVENTION.” i ia se 


at ele Digipaions 0 


EPITAPH MAKING. 
Earl Stanho 3 
scientifie discoveries, exhibi Z dx. Sim Jony, and Sir John's Spouse, th 


at the family seat, Chev tombs survey’d : Ries 
Kent to ‘prove the certain, cheap; : “ Let now,” says she, “my epitaph te 
simple method of securing houses: made. saith aa 
fire, without making use of either brick, Here low interr d lies constant Bidd.”2” 
stone, tiles, iron, or any such incombusti.  “* Hold, hold,” cry’d he, “I wish 

ble materials. A building entirely con. - _—-dlid. ’ 
structed of wood, and of lai ‘tnd pce, i 
with avery small quantity of sand hid IN THETFORD CHURCH-YAR 
under the floors, which were of deal; was 
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No. £., in our next. __. an 
“A friend to Missionaries ” is : Our ebr- 
respondent's Obsetvation, or rather frieda, 
be 5% ras naeeerere pam p 
impossible we ean devo! 
to ancient pilus wishes. rs 
Intended for inset tion, H. T. FP; Fortunatés ; 
S. B.; S. T.; F. W.D.; GM; Arnold ; Wil; 





“1 am but a Gatherer and disposer of other Despair peo 49 too long for 


_ omen’s stulf.”---¥¥ otton. 


as 6 a - 
But he reply’ s = 
_Aitub of-ale“to lose.” ee Printed, and. Published by J.. LIMBIRD. 
Sat ag rent (near Seneren Hause,) and sold 
y @ an ksellers. 














